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A JAVAN. 


Prospective Missions in the Indian Archipelago. Java. 
By the Author of Conversations on the Sandwich 
Islands, The Cannibals, The Village Pastor, Hugh 
Clifford, Prospective Missions in Central Africa, 
China, &c, &c. Revised by the Publishing Commit- 
tee of the Massachueette Sabbath School Society. 
Sold at the Depository, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

[Exrracts. ] 


Electa, Every thing you have related concerning 


the Javans, increases my interest in them; instruction | 
alone seerns wanting to render them a very superior | 


people. I am surprised to hear they are so mild, ami- 
able and tractable. 

Mr. Blair. It is among the farmers in the interior 
that samples of gentleness, and affection in domestic 
life are oftenest seen; but instances of sensuality & de- 
ceit are not wanting, and when their strongest passions 
are inflamed, blood-shed and rapine are sure to fol- 
low. The chiefs, at times, do not seem to regard hu- 
man life at all, and the common people appear equally 
regardless of death. Formerly their ingenuousness 
was so remarkable that the Dutch said, “ the prisoners 
at the bar on criminal charges, nine times out of 
ten, confess the full and exact circumstances of their 
offence, and whenever urged, communicate more than 
all the witnesses put together. be i " 

Mr. Blair.—Some of the articles of dress worn by 
the chiefs of late years, are in imitation of Europeans, 
such as broadcloth vests, and pantaloons; all classes 
like to appear well dressed, and what we style sloven- 
lyand sluttish in appearance, is looked upon with 
disgust and abhorrence by the Javans. However, in 
some of the provincial assemblies, there are to be seen 
military hats, and stockings, with the savong and 
other articles of native dress upon the same individu- 
al, forming the same grotesque appearance exhibited 
at the Sandwich islands, when civilization and barba- 
rity were each struggliug to maintain their sway. 

_Electa, Father, do be particular; is the savong 
like the Uihei of the Hawaians ? 

Mr. Blair. No, it more exactly resembles the Tar- 
tan plaid of a real Scotch highlander. In addition to 
this, a kalambi (short jacket with sleeves) with short 

rawers, completes the dress of a common man ; but 
those a little igher in life are particular to have the 
articles of dress very fine and nice. The jacket is 
Sometimes white, but oftener blue stripes ; a hand- 
kerchief is bound about the head, and when exposed 
tothe sun, a broad-brimmed hat, made of plaited 

amboo, is worn-over the turban, another handker- 
chief is suspended from the girdle or waistband, and 


the kris, (dagger) completes the dress of a Javan 
gentleman, 





' Mrs. Grosvenor wished to awaken Louisa; but in 


| vain she pointed to the Housatonic, broad and 


deep, and still, as it loitered lazily along the deep 
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to the willows that dipped their silvery leaves and 
tufts of sweet-scented tassels into the stream—to 


‘T hope,’ said Louisa after Miss Dix had with- | the bright show of flowers which trimmed its mar- 
| drawn, ‘you have no particular objection to my | gin;—the long line of maples with their abundant 
| cultivating an acquaintance with Misses Wilburs, ; feliage—the magnificent elms, less rich in clus- 


| 


;me, I should like to call on them this morning.’ 

Mrs. Grosvenor was well aware that authority 
could not be successfully exerted, even in the 
most kindly manner, over one who had not been 
made to submit to it in childhood,—whatever in- 
fluence then she acquired over Louisa, must be 
that which good sense accompanied by just views, 
and right conduct, will always acquire over weak, 
or perverted minds. 

* My dear Louisa,’ she answered, ‘neither Mr. 
Grosvenor or I, wish to control you in your choice 
of society; all we shall venture to do will be to 
advise you; for this perhaps our long residence 
in the town and longer experience qualifies us.’ 

‘ The air breathes perfumes,” said Mrs. Gros- 
venor as they issued from the house. And look, 
here are pure sparkling dew drops, lingering yet 
beneath the shelter of this rose-bush; let us stop 
}to admire them now, for the sun will have looked 





come back. 

‘Who but Mrs. Grosvenor would stand to look 
at a dew-drop,’ thought Louisa. She stopped, 
however, her mind meanwhile balancing between 
the rival merits of grecian and surplice. 

‘I think,’ said Mrs. Grosvenor, ‘I have heard 
Mr. Grosvenor say that your native village is pe- 
culiarly rich in fine scenery. It has indeed all 
the materials for it—woods, hills, valleys, streams 
and water-falls. There is one particularly fine 
near your residence, he says, which for want of 
time he only glanced at, and therefore could not 
well describe it; you, my dear, have been famil- 
iar with it from infancy, and can doit, I dare say.’ 

Louisa colored and hesitated. ‘She did not 
know—she was not aware there was any scenery 
worthy of notice near her home.’ Had it been a 
new hat, she would have thought it worthy of 
notice, and could have described it without hesi- 
tation. 

Mrs. Grosvenor had early seen that her ward 
looked upon nature with a regardless eye; but she 
believed the taste to perceive her beauties is giyen 
to all, and though this taste long lie dormant, it 
may at last be awakened and cultivated, and open 
treasures of enjoyment to the mind—it is an en- 
joyment too above all others calculated to purify 
and elevate it. Who, that ‘in the love ofnature,’ 
goes forth to ‘hold communion with her visible 
forms’ can forbear to lift the heart to Him who 
‘made them all!’ And this communion with na- 
ture too, gives us just impressions of our own 
rank in the scale of beings,—for who can con- 
template the glory and immensity of God’s works, 
and not feel his own littleness. ‘When I consid- 
er thy heavens, the work of thy fingers; the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of 
man that thou visitest him?’ Besides, how pure 
and gentle thoughts glide into the heart of one, 
who in the genuine love of nature makes himself 
familiar with her sweet face—the world with its 
amusements and vanities, looses its hold on the 
affections, and objects enduring and worthy finda 
welcome there. 

To such enjoyments, thoughts, and feelings, 








If you have not, and can spend time to go with | tering leaves, but a finer, more pleasing object to 
fe eye, with their lofty stems canopied by grace- 


fully drooping boughs, and the distant hills, that 
lay bathed in the soft sunshine of a clear spring 
| morning, were not more successful—Louisa was 
| pondering the last fashion for dressing hair. 

The young ladies, immediately after they met, 
began to converse upon the subject which was 
considered of the first importance by them all. 

‘Have you received any new patterns,’ asked 
Catharine Wilbur, ‘we are about having some 
dresses made, and wish for the very latest fash- 
ions.’ 

Louisa of course entered into an elaborate de- 
scription of the new patterns. ‘ But all this is su- 
| perfluous,’ said she interrupting herself, ‘Miss 
| Dix has them, and she I suppose is your mantua- 
| maker.’ 

‘Oh! certainly,’ answered Catharine. ‘She is 
‘the only one, in this dismal, dull, out of the way 
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upon them, and they will not be here when we, place, of that class, who has the least pretensions 


!to taste, or who knows anything about the fash- 
ions.’ 

‘Ido hope,’ said Julia, ‘there is something 
new for the wrist; this plain band,’ and she held 
out her hand to shew it, ‘has been worn I think 
quite long enough.’ 

‘And I do hope,’ said Catharine, ‘there will be 
}anew fashion for dressing the hair this spring. 
, Rolls have been worn so long they are quite worn 
out.’ 

‘ Oh! there is a new style,’ said Louisa eager- 
ly, ‘ my friend writes; entirely new, and most be- 
coming, most beautiful. Indeed she seems at a 
loss to find words to express her admiration,—she 
says it is elegant, superlatively elegant.’ 

‘Did she describe it to you?’ asked both the 
young ladies in a breath. ‘ Have you any idea 
of the manner in which it is done.’ 

‘Oh! a very imperfect one indeed. I did, to be 
sure, try my own hair once or twice, but I made 
it look frightfully, so I thought it best to dress it 
in the old way, till I get an answer to the letter 
which I have written, asking for more particular 
directions. Ofcourse J shall impart them to you 
whenever I receive them.’ 

‘Oh! how very kind,’ said the young ladies. 

‘You spoke of a sleeve pattern which your 
friend sent,’ said Catharine; ‘ was it any thing 
new?’ 

‘Oh! quite new, and a decided improvement, I 
think.’ 

What this decided improvement was, can never 
be made public, for just at this critical moment the 
conversation, so interesting and improving, was 
interrupted by the entrance of a young lady.— 
Mrs. Wilbur and her daughters received her as if 
she were a person of consequence, and Mrs. 
Grosvenor’s cordial greeting declared, that here 
at least, her opinion coincided with theirs. There 
was a certain indescribable grace and ease about 
the lady which showed she was familiar with the 
best society—and an inteliectual expression in 
her fair, high forehead, and clear, full, dark eye, 
which prevented the discussion, in which the young 
ladies had been engaged, from being renewed 
when she placed herself beside them. 
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* My dear Mary, I did not hope for the pleasure 
of meeting you for a month to come,’ said Mrs. 


Grosvenor; ‘I thought you were to spend the | consider the object, as one of remote, or doubtful 


whole spring at the city.’ 

‘My friends there did indeed write soto my mo- 
ther; but it wasa sacrifice I was unwilling to make 
even tothem.’ ‘ No, no,’ she added smiling, ‘ 


panding, and flowers springing and streams flow- 
ing in our own beautiful and ‘‘ happy valley.” 
But I must proceed to business.’ She drew a 
paper from her pocket and gave it to Mrs. Gros- 
venor. ‘I will not say,’ she continued, ‘that I hope 
for a liberal subrcription, my dear Mrs. Grosve- 
nor; from you I am sure of receiving one.’ 

‘The Bible Society,’ said Mrs. Grosvenor as 
she unfolded the paper, ‘ my dear Mary, I rejoice 
to see that the gaieties of the city have not made 
you unmindful of your duties. And I believed 
they would not—change of place has no power to 
change the character. I amsureyou have been even 
more actively engaged in doing good in New-York 
than here, because there you have had more op- 
portunity for doing it.’ 

‘Will you assist me, my dear Mrs. Grosvenor,’ 
said Mary as she received the paper and turned to 
present it to the lady of the house, ‘to recommend 
this subject to Mrs. Wilbur and her daughters.’ 

‘Surely, Mary, there is a voice in every heart 
pleading this cause; if that is not listened to, there 
is small hope that ours will prevail.’ 

Mary sighed—for she had been a collector for 
the ‘ Bible Society’ two or three years and had 
heard again and again the ten thousand objections 
and excuses, behind which, avarice, and preju- 
dice, and ignorance seek to shelter themselves, 
when the ear is closed, and the heart steeled to 
the appeals of benevolence. 

Mrs. Wilbur drew herself up with a forbidding 
air, as Mary said, ‘ This year, ma’am, Ihope you 
will favor me with your countenance and name.’ 

‘As far as good wishes are of any avail, you 
have them, Miss Sedley; but my conscience will 
not suffer me to swell your subscription list, while 
I see so much suffering and want in our own town.’ 

Mary turned to Mrs. Grosvenor. ‘ This is the 
most common objection to giving, and the one 
which I always find it most difficult to answer. A 
conscientious scruple, though a mistaken one, I 
feel should be treated with delicacy and indul- 
gence.’ 

Mrs. Grosvenor glanced at the expensive hab- 
iliments of Mrs. Wilbur and her daughters, and 
then at the superb decorations of the room. ‘ My 
dear Mrs. Wilbur,’ she said, ‘ you know not what 
a sum aslight retrenchment of superfluities will 
produce—the very ‘‘ clippings and parings” of a 
fashionable wardrobe might send the Word of Life 
to many hearts waiting to welcome it.’ 

‘ But you know, Mrs. Grosvenor, to maintain 
our standing in the circle in which we move, a 
certain style of living is avsolutely essential.’ 

‘I believe, Mrs. Wilbur, that our standing—our 
respectability, depends upon the qualities of the 
mind and heart—upon character, rather than upon 
the trappings by which we are surrounded. Who 
would exchange the respect that elevated char- 
acter commands, the influence it .exerts, for the 
smile, the bow, the half grudged courtesey, which 
are purchased by ‘‘ a certain style of living?’’’ 

‘It may beso,’ said Mrs, Wilbur. ‘But to tell the 
truth, I doubt whether it be our duty to give up 
things to which we have always been accustomed, 
for the uncertain prospect of doing good to some- 
body a thousand miles off.’ 

‘I believe,’ answered Mrs. Grosvenor, ‘ that 
the good produced by distributing the Bible, is as 
sure as the promises or threatenings it contains. 
What benefit has resulted to New England, the 
purest and happiest portion of our country, from 
the universal diffusion of the scriptures in ever 
dwelling? What is the character of the catholic 
population in Ireland, and the wretched peasantry 
of Spain and Italy, from whom the Bible is with- 
held? For what consideration would you part 
with your own, if another were not to be obtained. 


1| 
could not linger in the city when leaves were ex-/rine in answer to her appeal, ‘it used to be the 






































Ponder these questions faithfully, and answer 
them candidly, and I am sure you will no longer 


ood.’ 


Mrs. Wilbur, to get rid of the subject for the 
present, readily promised to do this; and Mary 
turned fo the young ladies. ‘Why,’ said Catha- 


fashion a few years ago to patronize those socie- 
ties, and we could not get along creditably without 
doing it; but times are altered, you know; now 
we hardly see a fashionable name upon the list.’ 

‘That is of no consequence to us—the only 
question we need ask ourselves are, ‘‘ Will it be 
right and proper to place ours there?” ’ said Mary. 

‘Oh! I dare say it would be right if we had the 
money to spare; but really, there are so many 
new things to get, where one pretends to dress at 
all, that it is enough to drain the purse of a dutch- 
ess—even our mantuamaker’s bill amounts to an 
unconscionable sum.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ said Miss Sedley. 

‘ You cannot be surprised then, if we withhold 
our patronage, especially as the thing is not so 
decidedly fashionable as to make us feel obliged 
to give it.’ 

‘You, at least, have the merit of candidly ac- 
knowledging the motives which influence you to 
decline giving,’ said Mary, striving to repress the 
contempt which would mingle with pity as she 
spoke. ‘I always thought conscience, not fash- 
ion, should regulate our charities.’ 

[Remainder next week. | 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON 10. 


Acts. 3. 19. “* Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out.”’ 


You may think yourself so young, my beloved 


4, True repentance will make you willing to 
forsake every sinful habit and practice. You will 
love to perform those religious duties which Christ 
commands, and will avoid doing, as much as pos- 
sible, what you know he has forbidden. Tocom- 
mit those sins which once gave you great pleasure 
would now give you great pain. 

II. I will give you some reasons why you should 
repent, and repent now. 

1. It is important that you repent, that your sing 
may be blotted out. God writes them all in his 
book—every sin that you may have forgotten, and 
on the judgment day they will be shewn to the 
whole world, and consign you to the endless flames 
of hell, unless they are repented of. 

2. It is important that you repent, because it 
will prepare you to live forever with God, and 
Christ, and saints, and angels in heaven. Should 
you not delight to be one of such a holy and hap- 
py company? 

3. By your repentance the mercy of God, which 
comes to you through Jesus Christ, is made known 
and honored. There is joy among the angels in 
heaven when one sinner repents. 

4. You should repent because it is a command 
of God. Dare you trifle with any command of 
his? Dare you refuse to obey him? Then you 
have cause to fear that his wrath will be poured 
upon you. 

5. It is not only important thatyou repent, but that 
you repent now—because you will be likely to do 
much more good in the world than you would without 
repentance. You will feel such a desire to do 
good, that you will willingly labor to promote 
the cause of Christ; and if you have the temper 
of heart which true repentance gives, you will not 
only labor, but deny yourself those things which 
you once may have delighted in, that the cause of 
Christ may be advanced. 

6. You will find it much more easy to repent 
now, when your heart is young and tender and the 





child, that your sins are but few, and therefore 
you cannot ‘possibly be one called upon in the 
text to repent; but if you know what it is to do 
right, and what it is to do wrong; if you know 
when you are proud, or angry, or disobedient, or 
profane, or break the Sabbath, that you are break- 
ing the commands of God, you are called upon to 
repent. Perhaps you have never asked your 
heart what it is, to repent, and do not even know 
how the duty is performed. I willendeavor, 

I. To shew you how those who repent feel and 
conduct. Naturally you are blind and dead in 
sin. In order to true repentance, the Spirit of 
God must shew you that you are a sinner, and 
that you have never done any thing a Holy God 
will accept; and that you have broken his com- 
mands, which are holy, just and good. Could you 
see your own heart and life as God sees them, 
you would feel that he would be just in punishing 
you forever. O should the Spirit of God shew 
how many times you have felt anger, revenge,mal- 
ice and ingratitude, and how many, many times you 
have trifled on the Sabbath, spoken a lie, or a 
wicked word, or been disobedient to your father or 
your mother, or unkind to a brother or a sister, 
would you not feel, though you are but a child, 
that you had done that for which you ought to 
repent? Would you not be ready to cry with the 
publican, ‘* God be merciful to me a sinner,” and 
to fear that God would cast you from his sight 
forever, and give you a portion with sinners in the 
world of woe? 

2. If you repent sincerely, you will be sorry 
that your sins have displeased and dishonored so 
holy and glorious a being as God. It will grieve 
your heart that against God all your sins have 
been committed. 

3. Repentance will make you hate every kind 


y | of sin—the smallest as well asthe greatest. None 


are small in the sight of God. You will strive to 
keep wicked thoughts out of your mind, and it 
will make you unhappy, when you cannot. The 
grace of God only can drive them all away, and 








habit of sinning is just formed, than after a long 
life of sin. Every day you live without repen- 
tance, the habit of sinning is growing stronger and 
stronger. 

7. You should repent now because you do not 
know when death will call for you. He may call 
soon. Many children younger than yourself have 
died, and death may come for you in so sudden 
and strange a manner, that you will not have one 
moment in which to repent. Should you have a 
long sickness, your mind may be so weakened and 
deranged by your disorder, that you could 
not repent; or should you refuse when in health to 
repent, God may leave you to go out of the world 
with fear and distress, or with such hardness of 
heart that you will awake with terror in the world 
of misery. If you should live to be old without 
repentance, for what a long life of sin would you 
have to render an account to God! O repent 
now, my beloved child, that you may be saved 
when God takes away your soul. You may be 
ready to ask, how can I repent? Ask God to 
shew you the wickedness of your heart and life, 
and give you true repentance. 

O God, I have lived to the present time without 
repenting of my sins. I ‘entreat thee to have 
mercy upon me. May thy Spirit shew me my 
real condition, and enable to repent of every sil 
Ihave committed against thee. O may I hate 
and flee from every sin, and all the rest of my life 


live to thy glory; for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 





THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

A LITTLE BOY’S CROWN OF GLORY. 

In the neighborhood of Dundee, in Scotland, in 
the year 17—, there lived a little boy, whom I 
shall call James; he was about five years of age. 
His mother sent him to a pious female to be in- 
structed in the elements of reading and religion, 
as is common in that country. His mother had, 








make your heart holy and pure from sin. 





no doubt, instructed him in his duty to his Crea- 
tor, from the first dawn of reason; but she knew 
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well, that, line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept—here a little and there a little, is necessary 
to form steady principles in the youthful mind; 
therefore, she was much pleased, one day, when 
little James informed her, that his mistress had 
told him and the other scholars, that if they were 
good, they should, at their death, receive a crown 
of glory that would never fade away, but be al- 
ways bright and shining—that they should wear 
this crown of glory in heaven where God lived; 
and should never die any more. She, of course, 
confirmed all his teacher had told the young chil- 
dren, and exhorted James to pray to God to make 
him good, that he might obtain this crown of glo- 
ry. He said he would do all and every thing he 
could think of, to get such a beautiful thing as a 
crown of glory—he would not say any bad words, 
nor tell jies, nor break the Sabbath day for the 
world, lest he might lose his crown of glory. Al- 
most every day, he brought accounts of his school 
mates and of himself, to his mother, letting her 
know who were most likely to get the prize; and 
as for himself, he most carefully avoided every 
thing of a sinful nature, lest he should miss his 
crown; and if at any time his mother bade him 
do any thing, he did not just exactly like, and 
would rather avoid doing it, she had only to re- 
mind him, that no disobedient child, who did not, 
with pleasure, do what his good parents asked 
him, need ever expect to receive acrown of glory, 
and he was all obedience—would do, or say any 
thing in his power, rather than endanger the gift 
of his crown. He had gone on thus for a con- 
siderable time, when his mother made him remain 
at home, one Sabbath forenoon, to give him some 
medicine, as she had reason to believe the child | 
was not very well. She made him ready, how-| 
ever, to go to meeting in the afternoon, thinking he | 
was better; but a very heavy rain came on and she 
then deemed it best to keep him at home, still. | 
After the rain had subsided, James went out to: 
the door, to see the water run down the gutter of 
the village in which they lived. He had not 
stood there long, when a piece of chip, something 
in the form of a small boat, came sailing along 
with other rubbish. The child took it up, with 
delight, and having procured a string, he fixed it 
to the chip, and sailed it up and down several 
times, till he recollected that it was the Sabbath, 
and his conscience whispered to him, ‘‘that is 





not Sabbath day’s work,”’ and he instantly let 
string, boat and all go where they pleased. This 
was a moment of anguish to his little heart;—he 
thought his crown of glory on which he had set his 
mind so much, was lost forever; and he ran in to 
his mother in tears, sobbing as if he would burst, 
and saying, ‘‘ O mother, mother, I have lost my 
crown of glory: what shall I do?—I have broken 
the Sabbath day—lI shall never get my crown—I 
took a chipie and made a boatie of it, and sailed 
it up and down the gutter, and now, I’ve lost my 
crown of glory for doing it. O, God will not for- 
give me, now, for I have not remembered his day, 
to keep it holy.” &c. &c. 

His mother, finding he had so deep a sense of 
sin, said and did all she could to excuse him; but 
he would not be excused nor comforted; often re- 
peating with tears ‘‘I’m sure I’ve lost my crown 
of glory—O what shall I do for my crown? God 
will not love me any more, ard Jesus will not put 
the crown on my head, now, that I have sinned 
and broken the Sabbath day.”—Finding the agi- 
tation of his mind such that a degree of fever was 
the consequence, his mother put him to bed, and 
then sent for a godly man, one of her neighbors, 
to pray with and for the child, who still at inter- 
vals continued to bewail the loss of his crown of 
glory. The good man came and conversed with 
the child—told him, that Jesus would still give him 
his crown, if he was grieved at having done wrong; 
repeated several passages of scripture to convince 
the child he had not yet lost his crown; besides 
that, from what he had learnt, James had forgot 
that it was the Lord’s day. ‘‘ QO, but I did it, a 
while after-I minded it was the Lord’s day—I did 





ever—O what shall I do?”? The good man found 
it was of no use to try to comfort him, in his pres- 
ent state of mind, but with sorrow at the child’s 
despair and painful feelings, he went to prayer, 
in the hearing of James, his mother and sisters; 
he spoke feelingly of the child’s situation—prayed 


the Lord to restore to him the joys of his salvation, |° 


to renew his confidence in the blood of Christ, 


which speaketh better things than the blood of 


Abel; in short, every thing that his experience and 
piety could suggest to his mind, in order to relieve 
the keen feelings of the child; and before he had 
left James, he began to indulge a hope that God, 
by his Spirit, had spoken peace to his wounded 
soul. IfI recollect rightly, the child got quite 
well, both in body and mind; but he did not con- 
tinue long here below; for the following year, he 
took seriously ill and died, but not till he felt that 
the power of divine grace is sufficient to subdue 
and cleanse from all sin; and was persuaded that 
Jesus would bestow upon him at last, his long 
wished for crown of glory! O, how delightful would 
it be, if all those of riper »cars and more experi- 
ence were as much afraid (o offend God and lose 
the great reward of the small act of faith in the 
Lord Jesus and in his finished work, (which alone 
can save the souls of believers) as this little child 
was. When will the time come! M. M. McD. 





From the London Teacher's Offering. 
THE GARDENER. 

Joun was one day with his father, who was 
sowing some seeds, and said, Father, do all plants 
come from seeds? 

Father. No; some come from roots, and others 
are propagated by slips, but Providence has so 
ordered it, that by various means all their differ- 
ent species are preserved. 

John. Do these weeds come from seeds? 

Father. No doubt they spring from seeds hid- 
den in the earth, though we do not discern them. 

John. But how came they to grow in this gar- 
den, for you never allow weeds to grow to seed? 


Father. Seeds are distributed by a variety of 


methods. Some are provided with a tuft of light, 
soft down, like the thistle; one hundred and thir- 
ty-eight kinds have been discovered to have those 
wings which have carried the seed, by the winds, 
fifty miles from the plant that produced it. Fifty 
other kinds are known, whose seed-vessels open 
with violence, and scatter the seeds around them. 
Other seeds are provided with hooks, which ad- 
here to the coats of animals, and, by this means, 
are distributed. One hundred and ninety-three 
sorts have been discovered which are eaten by 
birds and carried by them to the tops of houses 
and rocks, and sown by them. Some seeds are 
so small that they float in the air, like atoms, and 
are unperceived by us. Other seeds are carried 
by rivers and seas many miles from the parent 
stock; and others are shaken out by the wind: thus 
the wisdom of God is seen, and we are constrain- 
ed to say, ‘‘How marvellous are thy works, Lord 
God Almighty!’’ 

John. I never thought of all these methods of 
sowing seed. 

Father. I do not suppose you did, my child; but 
the more we examine and know the works of God, 
the more we shall admire. Who, but a God, could 
have devised such a method of preserving the 
same kind of vegetables and herbs that were pro- 
duced in the third day, Gen. i. 11—13. What a 


demonstration of his power that he should pro- 


duce, from a small, dry, and dead seed, buds and 
leaves, blossoms and fruit; and present an object 


so beautiful to the eye, so fragrant to the scent, 
and so delicious to the taste, while he provides 
for the birds of the air, and the reptiles of the 
earth. 
you will see something more wonderful than all 
these;—the Maker of them all becoming a child, 
a prophet, a priest, a sacrifice, to save you from 
hell and misery. 
structed and amused, there it may be purified and 
enriched. The garden may afford provision for 


But, if you look into the New Testament, 


Here your mind may be in- 


it, till I was afraid I should lose my crown for- the body, and food for your intellects; but it is 


the Bible that tells how you are to escape hell and 
| obtain heaven. 
** May you love your Bible more, 
And take a fresh delight 
By day to read those wonders o’er, 
And meditate by night.” 





BENEVOLENCE. 
From the Friend of Youth, the little Greek paper. 
THE PENITENT ISRAELITE, 
Letter from Rev. Mr. Lewis, to Mr. Brewer. 

My Dear Frienn,—The bearer will hand 
you 50 piastres to be given to the Ladies’ Benev- 
olent Association of Smyrna, as an offering to the 
poor, in the way of restitution on the part of a 
penitent Israelite, to the value of what he now 
conceives he has been unlawfully and dishonestly 
gaining for some time past, in the daily and tri- 
fling expenses of the house. His conscience 
seems really within these few days to be much af- 
fected with remorse on account of this as well as 
other besetting sins; and not content with praying 
to God and man for forgiveness, determining at 
the same time and in the Saviour’s strength never 
in this way to sin again, he desires to be allowed 
the better to relieve his mind from the burthen 
of this guilt by this voluntary offer to restore to 
his master these ill-gotten gains. But his master 
tells him to let the money go for the use of the 
poor, and he is quite satisfied. 

I would just add in reference to the individual 
in question, that I do sincerely hope and trust, 
notwithstanding the many temptations and diffi- 
culties he has to struggle with, that he is never- 
theless earnestly seeking the salvation of his soul, 
through the merits of the Redeemer, that he may 
be counted among the many of the present day 
of the House of Israel, in various parts of the 
world, who according to the declaration in Zech- 
ariah’s Prophecies are beginning in greater num- 
bers than ever since the days of the Apostles to 
look upon him whom their forefathers pierced, and 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son, 
and to be in bitterness for him as one that is in 
bitterness for his first born. 

A little girl in Ireland when very young indeed 
showed a particular and extraordinafy interest in 
favor of God’s ancient people. One day on read- 
ing the poem entitled the ‘‘ Weary wandering 
Jew,’’ she was so much impressed by it that she 
instantly laid down all the money she was worth 
(a few pence), and then wrote the little prayer 
which I send you with the poem enclosed. The 
prayer and the poem were afterwards printed on 
cards, which were disposed of in great numbers 
for the benefit of Jewish schools—and the sale of 
them I need scarcely say, served much to in- 
crease the public interest in favor of this sacred 
cause and to add to the funds of the Society en- 
gaged in this grand object. 


THE LITTLE WANDERING JEW. 
Far, far from Zion, far from God, 
And suffering still the chast’ning rod; 
Hopeless, and homeless, meets vour view, 
A little weary, wand’ring Jew! 
No Father’s name, no worship sweet, 
No Saviour’s love, no mercy seat, 
Blessings his nation brought to you, 
Now glad the little weary Jew! 
O Curistran Gentives! can you hear 
That gospel to your souls so dear; 
And yet no sympathy a 
Await the little wand’ring Jew. 
Or canst thou view the eastern star, 
Which brought the wise men from afar; 
And whilst it shines so bright on you, 
Forget the darkness of the Jew! 
Or canst thou hear thy God’s address, 
‘* Who blesseth thee, I’ll ever bless; 
And yet refuse the tribute due, 
To teach and cheer the little Jew! 


A Prayer by a little girl after reading the above. 
O Lord! I beseech thee look upon thy distressed 
people, the children of Israel, and hasten their salva- 
tion. Grant, O Lord, that any small thing we shall 
be enabled to give, may forward the time, when they 
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Youth’s Companion. 

















shall re-enter the Land of Promise, for the sake of that 
Saviour whom they once rejected. Amen. 





MORALITY. 


[From the “ Bad Boy's Progress,” just published by the American 
Sunday-school Union.} 
THE FIBST TEMPTATION. 
John. Mother, what little boy is that standing 
there in the grocery? 

Mother. It is Luke R———. Helivedin New 
Jersey. His father was a poor, miserable drunk- 
ard. His mother was not a bad woman. When 
Luke was a little boy, people liked him, and 
thought he would be good. He went to Sabbath 
school, and his teacher thought much of him. 
Two of the ladies who taught in the Sabbath 
school, invited the poor boys of the town to come 
to their house two hours every morning, to learn 
to read. A great many came, and Luke among 
the rest. As he saw many bad people drinking 
whiskey, his teacher was afraid they would teach 
him to drink too. He used to go to the grocery 
to buy things for his mother. His teacher told 
him that the bad men about the grocery would try | 
to make him drink: and that, when his mother | 
sent him there, he should just get the thing he! 
wanted, and go right out, without stopping to} 
speak to the men who were sitting about, spend-| 
ing their time in drinking, and idleness; smoking | 
segars, singing songs, and telling foolish stories. | 
He promised to do as she told him, and said he 
would not touch a drop if they should ask him a| 
hundred times. But one day his mother sent him} 
for something to the grocery. 

After getting what he wanted, he stood saun- 
tering about the store, to hear the men tell foolish 
stories. It was very wrong for him to stop a mo- 
ment in such company; for the men were saying 
very foolish things, and they used bad language 
too. 

After a while, the men began to try to make 
him drink. He did not mean to drink at first, but 
he should have gone right out, and there would 
have been the end of it. But he still lingered; 
and it was not long before they persuaded him to 
drink. After he had taken one glass he wanted 
more, and he kept on drinking till he became so 
drunk that the men had to carry him home. 

This made him ashamed to see his teacher, and 
he did not go to school for some time. 

After a while, the teacher learned what had 
happened, and went to see him. He burst into 
tears, and appeared very sorry. She told him he 
might come to school again, if he would let her 
tell the whole affair to the scholars. He said she 
might, and came back. 

But it was not a great while before the men at 
the grocery persuaded him to drink again. His 
teacher told him that he would certainly be ruin- 
ed, if he did not stop drinking entirely, and keep 
away from the grocery. But he did not feel as 
sorry as he did at first. For the more people sin, 
the more hardened they grow. It was not long 
before he got drunk again. He began to be ir- 
regular at school. He grew worse and worse. 
He left the school altogether, and kept out of the 
sight of his teacher. At the age of thirteen years 
he became a drunkard. 

Luke R——— is not eighteen years old yet. 
But he has been a drunkard so long that it makes 














him look like an old man. His teacher moved 
away from the town, and did not come back for 
some time. Luke had grown much larger. When 
she came back to visit her friends, she met him in 
the street. He did not look like the nice little 
boy that used to go toher school. But, when she 
saw him full in the face, she knew it was poor 
Luke. When he saw her, he was very much 
ashamed. He pulled his old straw hat down over 
his face, and ran by her as quickly as he could. 
Here, my dear children, you see the progress 
a boy makes in wickedness, after he begins to do 
wrong. If Luke had minded his teacher, and not 
stopped in the grocery, to listen to what bad men 





had to say, he might have been a good man now, 





and good people would have loved him. Put 


away from you, then, the first temptation to do 
wrong. 








ESCRIPTIVE. 
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From the Friend of Youth, the little Greek paper. 
GREEK SCHOOL COMPOSITIONS. 
A Descrirtion or Smyrna AND ITs VILLAGEs. 
(By a Young Lady.) 

My Dear Cousin Sarah,—As it is a long time 
since I have written to you, I will nowgive youa 
description of Smyrna and its villages: the city is 
built near the sea, and on the top is a castle which 
is very steep. On the south east is Boujah, a 
very pleasant village; on the south west is Sedi- 
qui and on the north is Bournabat, the principal 
village. Ifis more like a small town than a coun- 
try village and is 6 miles fromSmyrna. It is very 
pleasant to go there either by land or water. In 
Smyrna there are no carriages,theyride on donkeys. 
Ido not think you have ever seen a donkey; 
they are small and very stupid: the Frank Ladies 
ride as they do in America, but the natives ride 
like gentlemen. There are no side saddles here 
for ladies, but they shorten one of the stirrups. 
The donkeys very often stumble and fall; the 
ladies, are in danger of falling off, ‘To prevent 
this, they have a man to go by their side. In- 
stead of a bridle with two reins, they have a rope 
attached to the bit which comes on one side only, 
and about the head and mouth it is decorated with 
beads and shells of different kinds, and also onthe 
strap of the harness, which makes the saddle tight 
behind. Once our family went to Boujah, and 
when we were coming to town, the servant which 
had the child fell off the donkey, coming down a 
steep hill, and cut her head very much; the child 
was not hurt, but it was a wonder he escaped. 

Descrirtion or 4 Came. 
(By a Young Lady.) 

The Camel is a large and very useful animal. 
It is chiefly used in Asia and Africa, and can 
travel a long time without water. It has two 
stomachs, and it drinks a great deal of water. 
When they are loaded, they kneel down and re- 
ceive their burdens. When they have been a 
long time travelling in the desert and come near 
to any water, they go very fast. In the summer 
they lose their coat of fur. Their fine hair that 
falls off, they make into shawls, and of the coarse 
the bags which they have on their sides. Oncea 
lady was passing and the Camel took her turban 
off, which was red. 





MISCELLANY. 


POWER OF PARENTAL FAITH. 

A clergyman some time since, concluding a sermon 
to youth, took occasion to press upon parents the duty 
of parental faith, and illustrated its power in the fol- 
lowing manner;— 

“ About two-and-twenty years ago, a little circle 
were met around the apparent dying couch of a male 
infant; the man of God who led their devotions, seem- 
ed to forget the sickness of the child, in his prayer for 
his future usefulness.—-He prayed for the child, who 
had been consecrated to God at his birth, as aman, a 
christian, and a minister ofthe Word. The parents 
laid hold of the horns of the altar, and prayed with 
him. The child recovered, grew towards manhood, 
ran far inthe ways of folly and sin. One after anoth- 
er of that little circle ascended to heaven; but two at 
least, and one of themthe mother, lived to hear him 
proclaim the everlastiing gospel. “It is,” said the 
preacher, “ no fiction—that child, that prodigal youth, 
that preacher, is he who now addresses you.” 

Mother’s Magazine. 





WATCH AND PRAY. 

At a late anniversary in N. York, Rev. Mr. Patton 
of the Presbyterian Church in Broom street related the 
following anecdote: The subject reminded Mr. P. of a 
godly colored man in the vicinity of Philadelphia, with 


whom he had spent many hours of pleasant converse, |° 


when he first hoped in Christ, and was turning his 
eyes towards the ministry. Poor Tom (for this was 
the name of his colored friend) had been converted 








when a slave, had learned toread, was called to the 
dying bed of his master to read_ the Bible to him, was 
emancipated by his master’s will, and after having re- 
deemed his wife, had removed to the suburbs of Phi- 
ladelphia. ‘‘ Massa me hear you are going to stud 
to be a minister.” ‘* Yes.” ‘* Will you let poor Tom, 
say one thing to you?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘ Well, you know 
the good master says, watch and pray. Now you may 
watch all the time, and if you no pray, the devil will 
getin. You may pray all the time, and if you no 
watch too, the devil will get in. Butif you watch and 
pray all the time, the devil no get in, for it is just like 
the sword of God put into the hands of the angel at the 
entering of the garden; it turn every way. If thedevil 
come before, it turn there; if the devil come behind, it 
turn there. Yes, massa, it turn every way.” 





CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

A person in Springfield, a few weeks ago, received 
through the Post Office the following letter, with its en- 
closure, without name or date:— 

Fesrvary, 1833, 

My Dear Sitr—Several years since I received from 
you as was supposed a five dollar bill in a business 
transaction, but upon examination there were two bills 
of that amount so closely adhering together asto appear 
like one. AsI was then in want of money, and asno 
individual knew it beside myself, I looked upon it as a 
lucky circumstance, and pocketed it. Since that time 
I have been led to see the error of my ways and the 
awful wickedness of living in sin, and having sought 
the favor of God by exercising repentance towards 
him and placing my hope in Jesus Christ, I trust I 
have found forgiveness. I have often thought of many 
transactions which took place while I was serving sa- 
tan, but cannot find peace so long as Icover them, 
knowing that ‘‘ whoso covereth his sins, shall not pros- 
per.” 1 therefore enclose you seven dollars, that you 
may receive your own with usury. I have learned 
from the example of our blessed Saviour to do unto 
others as we would that they should do unto us. And 
now, permit me to ask you whether you, live in the 
constant fear of God?) Whether you are doing all you 
can for his glory? Are all your family as well as your- 
self converted to God, and do you delight to worship 
him morning and evening around your family altar. [ 
have not thought it my duty to give you my name, re- 
serving that for the time when all secrets shall be re- 
vealed. lam now a disciple of Jesus Christ, and de- 
sire to meet you and yours in Heaven Farewell. 





DIsINTERESTEDNESS.—On a voyage at sea, a color- 
ed lad had two of his master’s children committed to 
his care. One day it was discovered that the ship 
was sinking, and all were for getting into the long- 


boat. There was room for Jack only, or the two 
children. On seeing this, he said, “ Take the children 


and leave me.” As he was drowning, he called out, 
“Tell master Sam took care of the children.” 





ERROR CORRECTED.—In the list of Donations for the little 
Greek Paper, published in our last, the sum of $5 18 was set against 
the name of Miss Elizabeth Brigham, Marlborough. That sum was 
contributed by a number of Youth, aud forwarded by her, as will be 
seen by the following letter, which accompanied the donation :— 

Marlboro, March 5, 1833. 

Dear Sir---I send inclosed 5 dollars 18 cents, being the subscrip- 
tion of a number of Masters and Misses in the East Parish in Marl- 
boro. With this sum they tender their best wishes for the success 
of the little Greek paper, called the Friend of Youth. 











POETRY. 








From the S. S. Treasury. 
THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 
Wilt thou, O God, who reign’st on high, 
Neglect the infant’s prayer? 
Wilt thou reject the low breath’d sigh 
For thy protecting care? 
Look down in mercy from thy throne, 
Hear, hear my earnest cry; 
Leave me, O leave me not alone, 
For if alone, I die. 


My parents and my sisters’ dear 
In yonder church-yard sleep, 

The world areund looks sad and drear, 
With me there’s none to weep. 

Be thou my guardian, thou my guide, 
My father and my friend, 

In thee alone may I confide, 
Till life itself shall end. 


Cleanse me from sin, my heart renew, 
O, make me wholly thine, 

Distil thy spirit, Lord, like dew, 
Upon this heart of mine. 

Then shall I early know thy grace, 
Obey thy holy will, 

And be prepared to see thy face, 
On yonder Zion’s hill. 














